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Reutlinger 


MRS. COREY (NEE MISS MABELLE GILMAN) 


The young American actress just married to Mr. William Ellis Corey, the New York steel magnate 
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THE TATEER 


and © | 


The Muddalji Case. 


HE members of the commission to 
which the Home Secretary referred 
the Edalji case have reported at 
last. They find that there was 

;not sufficient evidence against Mr. Edalji 
to convict him, but they are not satisfied 
that he did not write the anonymous 
letters, and they are not satisfied that he 
was too short-sighted to:maim cattle at 
night. Well, if they are not satisfied, 
certainly nobody else is. So Mr. Edalji 
gets a free pardon for an offence that he 
probably did not commit, but is not to 
be compensated because the police are to 
be let down gently. 


The Usual Wobble. 
Il which shows the evil of these private 
inquiries with inadequate powers 
chiefly designed to hush up a scandal. 
The Hole-and-Corner Office seems to waver 
between dread of press agitation and fear 
of admitting that officials ever make a 
mistake. The worst of this method is that 
guilty men who happen to have friends 
or admirers on the press may escape their 
proper penalty, while innocent men whose 
cases escape newspaper notice may have 
their lives wrecked by official bungling. 


What the Public Says. 
hus say commissioners 
sat— 
“We are not satisfied of this and that.” 
Commissioners, and Secretary too, 
We're very far from satisfied with you. 


that lately 


The Squire of Wimbledon. 

M r. Chaplin has been returned — for 
Wimbledon, but his majority is out 

of the Common. 


The New Theology of Trade. 

“Tani reform is becoming a religion ; it 
has a Chaplin to preach it at home 

and a Deakin to say “Amen” in Aus- 

tralia. 


THE KING'S WEEK-END VISIT TO REIGATE PRIORY—AN 


‘The New Transvaal Loan. 

i: Speech may be silvern,” but we know 
The Premiers did not find it so; 

And not a shilling could they gain 

Of preference on wine or grain. 

“Silence is golden,” Botha-thinks; 

When others speak he merely winks. 

And Asquith, harder than a stone 


_ To others, gives to him—a loan. 


LATE 3 


Vy) hat’s in a 


CARUSO 


From a pen-drawing by himself. We have pleasure 

in announcing that to next week’s issue of ‘‘ The 

Tatler’’ Signor Caruso will contribute an article 
on ‘‘How | Became a Singer” 


The Spanish Baby. 
“T he youngest Don is certainly well off 
in the way of names, but we hope 
there will not be a European war owing to 
the order of his christening. While Alfonso 
is followed at once by Pio for the Pope and 
Cristino for the King’s mother, Eduardo 
comes distinctly before Guillermo. Another 
injustice to Germany. 


INTERESTING GROUP TAKEN 
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By 
Adrian Ross. 


The Virtue of Names. 
name, indeed?  Every- 
thing. “That which we call a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet 
no doubt; but suppose it was called 
something that had no rhyme to it? 
When a man sees a rose he thinks of it as 
it blows in a close or takes a doze safe from 
foes where a stream flows and goes, or glows 
as it grows, ‘guarded by gardeners with 
hoes in one spelling or watered by them 
with hose in another. He therefore ap- 
proaches his nose.in a poetic pose to the 
rose and shows that he knows his poets. 


Lily and Rose. 
ow the lily is far less popular. Why? 
Because it has few rhymes and some 
of these impossible. Only in Australia 
does one talk easily of a billy, and while 
chilly is a useful word, filly is too sporting 
and frilly too modern, while gillie and 
hilly need to be led up to. Daffodilly is 
such a palpable cheville (as the French 
would say) that no self-respecting bard 
would use it now. Silly is not a satis- 
factory word, and Willie might be held to 
refer to the German Emperor and would 
therefore not be allowed. 


Another View of it. 
Said the lily to the rose, 
“While you reyel so in rhyme, 
I must be confined to prose 
Half the time ! 
Now suppose —I say, suppose— 
That your rhymes were 
silly, 
Would you be the best that blows ?” 
Said the lily. 


forced or 


To the lily said the rose, 
“Tf I had another name, 
I should take the eyes and nose 
Just the same ! 
I should still be prized above 
Your attractions, white and chilly— 
You are virtue, I am love, 
Little lily.” 


Robinson 


IN THE PRIORY GROUNDS 


His Majesty, attended by Major G. Holford, recently visited the Hon. Ronald and Mrs. Greville at the Priory, Reigate, where were a number of the King’s 

intimate friends to receive him. The names of the members of the group, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Mr. Hwfa Williams, Major Holford, 

Prince Francis of Teck, Mr. McEwan, Captain the Hon. Ronald Greville, Hon. Mrs. Keppel, Lord Brougham; sitting—Lady Norreys, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, Miss Naylor, Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville, His Majesty King Edward, Lady Sarah Wilson, Mrs. Hwfa Williams 
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aoa! 


OSES RE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 


This pencil drawing of the young Queen of Spain is the work of a clever French portrait-pairter, M. Jules Cayron, examples of whose fine talent are ncw 
It may be remembered that M. Cayron gave a very successful exhibition of his work at the same galleries 


last year. On this occasion he is showing four excellent portraits in oil and a series of beautiful coloured drawings.. London society is finding his style 
quite a novelty 


on view at the Graves Galleries in Pall Mall. 
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DHE TATE Er 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


&c. 


PORTUGAL, TOURS AND CRUISES. 


13 to 27 days, £12 to £20. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. INCLUSIVE PRICES. 
ANTONY (Twin Screw, 6,400 tons), Liverpool 29th May, London Ist June. 
AMBROSE (4,600 tons), Liverpool 8th June, London 11th June. 

Other Sailings every ten days. 


BOOTH LINE 3,4ianks' street, Liverpool. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 


BY, THE 
ORIENT GOMEANYS 5352 >.Obaiixs 
BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN or 


6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 H.P. 
Visiting 
FRETHEIM, LOEN, MEROK, NAES and ( DDA. 
Days’ Delightful Cruise for 13 Guineas 
and upwards. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


fe) 
West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND 
Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


-NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHET- 
LAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SU: MME R CR USE: 


The fine steam yacht “ St..Sunniva’' from Leith to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS of 
Norway, June 8th and 20th, July 2nd, 13th, and 25th, and August 6th; inclusive fare from £10 10s. 


CRUISE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN from Leith, August 17th, Gravesend 19th, calling at 
Torquay, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Man, Greenock, Oban, Stornoway, Orkney, 
Aberdeen, and Leith. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS -nd the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, anl Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May Ist to September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from THomas Cook & Son, Lud t-te Circus, London; 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; 
MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 


HEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY, 
THE ARDENNES, 35s. 5d. 
BRUSSELS (for Waterloo) and back, 30s. 11d. 
By G.E.R. Co.'s large twin-screw passenger steamers. 
Via Harwich-Antwerp every week-day. 
Season Tickets over Belgian Railways issued. 
; ae ROYAL MAIL HARWICH-HOOK of Holland 
daily. 
Express Services to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich and Vienna. THROUGH CARRIAGES 
and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne and Bale. 
THROUGH CARRIAGES between the Hook of Holland and Frankfort-on-Main. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. Corripor TRAIN, 
Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. 
Direct service from Scotland, the North and Midlands. 
Corridor Vestibuled Trains with Dining and Breakfast Cars between York and Harwich. 
eB epee by G.S.N. Co.'s fast steamers Peregrine and Hirondelle, Wednesdays and 
aturdays. 
Particulars at 12a, Regent Street, W., or of the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one ‘of the finest in London, adjoins Terminus.— 
H. C. Amenpt, Manager. 


New Edition (17th). 


14th & 29th June. 
13th & 27th July. 
1oth & 24th Aug. 


Worole & Co., 
James H. Mitne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CHARLES 


tcute to the Continent 


Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Boards 1s. Of all Booksellers, or post free 
from the publishers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


<S“FOODS FOR THE FAT.” 
With a Chapter on Gout and its Dietetic Treatment by Dr. YORKE DAVIES. 


S.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
, Gout, &c. Die: the only Safe and Permanent Cure at any age. Quack Medicine. 
to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits 
Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


ELE SP ELE Re 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


PRICE 6d. 


Next week’s issue will contain among other interesting illustrations, 


the following : 
SOCIETY IN HYDE PARK (Double-page). 


As seen by Sicnor MATANIA. 
PORTRAIT OF DR. TANCOCK (By H.S. TUKE), Headmaster 


of Tonbridge School. 


THE CELEBRATION OF EMPIRE DAY. 
THE COMING DERBY. 


Just remind your Canadian friends that THE SPHERE can now be posted to 
them for 7d. per copy« 
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H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. By Oscar Witpz. 
Lord Illingworth - eS e 3 - Mr. TREE, 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.30. 
ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 

J OHN GLAYDE’S*HONOUR. By Atrrep Surro. 
GARRICK. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. ; MISS EVA MOORE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


; MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 9 in 
THE DUEL, by Henri Lavepan, 


At 8 ‘* DOCTOR JOHNSON,” by Lro Trevor. 
MATINEE Wepnespay and Saturpay at 2. Last Weex for the present. 


LYRic THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 

CLANCARTY. 

ee’ MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrorGE Epwarpes. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 
MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY), at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box Office open daily from_10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
Mdle. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
THE PEREZOFFS. LE PAGES. 
. LIVING PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN'S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL COURT and GALLERIES 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 
Native Crafts and Village Industries. 
50 PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS. 
In the Summer Theatre—FREE. 
“THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES.” 
VIEWS of MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO, &c. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
ATTRACTIONS AT THE 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
“OLD JAPAN”’ IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Teahouses, and Geisha, 
A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES, 
Exhibiting every phase of their wonderful Crafts. 
Spring Time in Old Japan. 
A Wealth of Cherry, Peach, and Wistaria Blooms. 
SEE THE WATERFALL AND THE LOTUS POND. 
FUJI YAMA.—NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 
JAPANESE THEATRE. FREE. 
“OLD JAPAN.” “OLD JAPAN.” 
The New Great Chute—Maxim's Flying Machine. 
Balkan Stalactite Caves—Gondolas on the Lake. 
GREAT FREE SHOW DAILY. The FISHING CORMORANTS. 
The Salt Mine—The Switchback. 
See the NEW ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


How To Save 103 Sa. Ft. in Your BEDRoom. 


SEE Exhibit of the 
<BAT” 


EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT” EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT” EXPANDING BED. 

(Manufactured only by THe ExpanpinG Bep Co., Lrp., 17, Church St., Kensington) 


IN DUCAL HALL, BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION. 


GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS AND WATER COLOURS. 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission 1/-, including Catalogue. 
Organised by EUGENE CREMETTI. 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.-Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. Ww. H. Lecce, Manager. 


Pupils taken in 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KneEsr, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room, Special 

attention to the Catering, From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d’Héte. Separate Tables. ‘Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ‘‘Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harv, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend your holidays at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for motoring and driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: ‘' Regent.'’ Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London, Overlooking Hyde 
- Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. Moderate 
charges. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 ; Friday to Monday , 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay duriné 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 


Garage. 


Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do, Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished, Electric light. Garage. 
Do. ‘For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer- 
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Unexpected Reply. 
NOTABLE event next Monday, 
June 3, is the reception of the 
Indian Mutiny officers by the 
King at Buckingham Palace. 
Chief among these is Earl Roberts, who 
tells the following of a former leveé.. A 
General C—— was presented to Queen 
Victoria, and her Majesty noticing that 
the gallant veteran was minus his left 
hand sympathetically asked him in what 
campaign he lost it. Poor General C——, 
who stammered horribly at the best of 
times, managed to say, to the amusement 
of all present, “ Ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-rabbit- 
shooting, your Majesty.” 


Owns Land and Trees. 


NM r. Winston Churchill has appealed to 

Lord. Rosebery not to allow his 
personal possessions’ in the world to pre- 
vent him joining with the Liberals in land 
reform. His lordship owns 34,000 acres 
altogether, mostly in Scotland. When the 
late Mr. Gladstone was. engaged in tree- 
cutting as an exercise he once paid a 
week's visit to Lord Rosebery at Dalmeny. 
Someone afterwards asked the earl how he 
had enjoyed the visit from his leader, and 
the dubiously enthusiastic reply was, “‘ Very 
much, I assure-you; but next time he 
comes I shall ask him to bring his own 
trees with him.” 


Play Low. 
“Lhe Cambridge card-cheating incident 
which has led to an appearance in 
the police court reminds one of a similar 
incident at the sister university of Oxford. 
A young fellow was found cheating during 
‘tu game and his enraged companions 
‘pitched. him: out of the. window, which 
was on the first floor. Being picked up 
by a friend he 


blustered a . good 
deal and _ said, 
“What do you 


advise me to do 
under the circum- 
stances?”’ ‘‘ Not to 
play at cards again 
except. on thie 
ground floor,” was 
the candid reply. 


ie 


Doggy Performer. 
r. Walter Pass- 
more’s_ bark- 
ing dog at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 
is not the first that 
has appeared on the 
stage. Miss Emily 
Soldene tells of a 
carpenter's dog, a 
fox terrier, which 
always accom- 
panied her and Mr. 
Campbell in their 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER 


‘As Adulola in the all-Indian play, ‘‘The Last ‘of 
His Race,” at Drury Lane Theatre 


THE -TATLER 


TO-DAY. 


Clown’s Claim. 


Ore recalls the remark of the clown 

who on introducing his pet into 
the ring said, “ This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the celebrated trick donkey, Dot. 
After many years of most patient effort I 
am able to say that I can make him do 
anything he wants to.” 


Springboks in Flannels. 
“The South African cricketers have now 

started their play, and no doubt 
some English spectators will be surprised 
to find that they differ little in appearance 
from the ordinary colonial. On a former 
occasion when a team from South Africa 
visited this country a yokel, after paying 
to see them play against. a county 
eleven, exclaimed immediately on entering 
the ground, ‘‘ Whoi, d’ye call them South 
Africans? Go on; they ain’t a bit black.” 


Princely Donations. 


|t is pleasant to find that Ranjitsinhji, 
now the ruler of Jamnagar with an 


income of. £160,000 a. year, has _not> for- 


gotten his old county, Sussex. He has sent 
a donation of 200 guineas. An amusing 
incident of the tour in Australia is worth 
recalling. Ina certain race at Kensington 
the prince backed a horse called Rat-a-Tat 
at £80 to £20 and won. He afterwards 
invited the animal's jockey by letter to 
call on him in the evening at his hotel, 
promising to give him £5. At the time 
appointed a man turned up and received 
the money. A few minutes after he had 
gone, however, the real jockey came. He 
received a like amount. 


Listeners’ Lure. 
well-known military man who could 
use strong language better than he 
could play golf was 
flattered to — find 
quite a crowd of 
people following 
him around the 
course one day. 
“T hope,” he said 
gallantly, “that I'll 
play well enough to 
reward you for your 
kind attendance.” 
* Oh-at “1sn't” that; 
major,” replied a 
voice from the back, 
“ we came to 
listen.” 


& 


Home, Sweet Home. 
AS is well known 

the late Frank 
Buckland was a 
great breeder of the 
spawn. of salmon 
and trout, which 
he hatched in his 
kitchen. One day 


duet during re- at a luncheon party 
hearsals. They Lady Combermere 
took it on the stage observed to Buck- 
when they appeared land how odd it 
as street singers A NEW WAY TO AN OLD COUNTRY—LAUNCH OF THE ‘“HELIOPOLIS” was that the 
in La Perichole. salmon always re- 


Directly they began 
doggy took up his 
cue beautifully, 
and the applause 
was terrific, every- 
body saying, ‘ How 
clever. Who trained 
the dog?” 


flats in themselves, 
capitals of Europe, 


luxurious smoking-rooms, 
hospitals for men and women, dispensaries, 


Yesterday was launched at the Fairfield Shipbuilding Yard, Govan, Glasgow, the first of a magnificent line of 
steamers with which it is intended to open up a new avenue to Egypt. The photograph here shown represents 
the Heliopolis on the stocks in Fairfield’s yard. Her length over all is 545 ft.; breadth, 60 ft. 3 in.; tonnage, 
12,000 gross; horse-power, 18,000, The engines will produce a speed of twenty-one knots an hour. The ship 
is built on a most luxurious plan, the object aimed at being to supply the traveller with a moving home or 
club in which every little comfort to which he is accustomed will be provided. Suites of rooms that are little 
restaurants that are more magnificent than those to be found in many of the great 
stores, hairdressers’ 
not to mention the hundred and one other comforts which go to 
make the voyage from Marseilles to Alexandria a delightful holiday in itself 


state-rooms, social halls, huge 
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turned to the place 
ofits birth. “ lThope 
to Heaven it does, 
mum,” readily re- 
sconded the natura- 
list,“ for I’ve hatched 
twenty million of 
*em in my kitchen.” 


shops, 


THE TALLER 


A Great Revival. 


N interesting revival is that of A 
Woman of No Importance by Mr. 
Beerbohm ‘Tree. His Majesty’ S 


Theatre is filled every night with 
audiences which delight in the witticisms 
of the play, which is splendidly acted by 
Mr. Tree, Miss Marion Terry, and Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys. Its author, the late Oscar 
Wilde, was once invited by the president 
of a well-known theatrical club to deliver 
a lecture on the English drama. Nothing 
was heard of the matter for several days, 
and then the writer of the invitation, 
meeting Oscar, asked him playfully if he 
ever answered his letters. ‘‘ But your 
letter did not admit of a reply,” murmured 
the author. “You spoke of the English 
drama. Why so premature? ‘There is no 
English-drama. Perhaps in twenty years 
when I Head made one——” 


Legal Aggie. 
ty I am greatly troubled with klepto- 

mania,’ exclaimed the fashionably- 
dressed woman to the magistrate. ‘‘ What 
would you advise me to do?” 

‘*Six months’ hard.” 
i te a 

Natural Result. 
“The squabble in which Mr. Winston 

Churchill playsa part recalls a retort 
of Lord Melbourne’s. His lordship, then 
Prime Minister, and the Government were 
constantly and severely attacked in “The 
Morning Chronicle.’ One day Lord Mel- 
bourne met Mr. Black, the editor, in the 
Strand, when each inquired after the other's 
health. Mr. Black complained that he 
was suffering from a bad cold. “Ah, 
Mr. Black,’ promptly said Lord Melbourne, 
“you have been lying on damp sheets.”’ 


ONE AT 
A TIiMe 
RELEASE: 


MUST 
BEHIND 


THE NEW ARMY MODEL—BY TOM BROWNE. 


THE CROWD 


SSP me MOMENT. 


Savoy Opera. 
~he date when Mrs. D’Oyly Carte will 
end her present season at the Savoy 
Theatre is drawing rapidly near. Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker take possession of the 
theatre in August, and the announcement 
of Tuesday , June 11, for the production o 
Iolanthe also brings in its trail the regretful 
circumstance that not only is that opera 
the last of Mrs. D’Oyly Carte’s present 
season of revivals but that her season itself 
will be coming toa close in a few weeks 
time. Although The Mikado is prohibited 
we fortunately can see The Yeomen of the 
Guard, The Gondoliers, Patience, anc 
Iolanthe for a short time longer before they 
are withdrawn and the present company 
which has taken years of patient labour 
to bring together—is disbanded. Those 
who have seen Mr. Workman’s Lord Chan- 
cellor in the provinces are delighted with 
his reading of the part, and Miss Jessie 
Rose's Jolanthe still remains one of her 
strongest characters. Savoyards who 
assemble to welcome Jolanthe will sorrow 
to think that this will probably be the 
last opportunity the present generation 
will have of witnessing the operas in the 
theatre so full of delightful tradition. 


% 


Shocked Engineer. 
bout a dozen years ago, during the 
proceedings of the parliamentary 
committee on the Central London Rail- 


way Bill, a lawyer on the opposing 
side said to Sir Benjamin Baker, the 
engineer who has just died, ‘Now, 


Sir Benjamin, what about the leads for 
your electric currents; are we to presume 
that they. will be covered?” “My dear 
sir,’ replied Sir Benjamin, “did. you ever 
see two naked conductors running along- 
side a tram car?” 


reer 
THE 


Ses 


BARRIER 


NO. 
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Eleventh Commandment. 
It is the Eton Celebration Day next 
Tuesday, June 4. One of the best 
school stories concerns Professor Stephen 
Hawtrey (not the famous head master), 
who wa, nicknamed “‘Stephanos.” Once, 
during a chemistry lecture, he caught a 
boy out telling a most abominable lie. 
Upon the professor expostulating with 
him the boy in a cheeky way said, “I 
always follow the eleventh commandment.” 
“And what may | that -be?” asked 
Hawtrey. fOW hy,’ replied the boy, 
“when I do tell a lieI tell a good one 
and stick to it.’ 


The Duel was Off. 

“The visit of the English journalists: to 
: Germany reminds one of a laughable 
episode. M. de Villemessant of the Paris 
“Figaro,” having. been insulted in a 
Berlin paper by a writer named ‘“ Marco 
Spada,” took train to the city with two 
friends and a pair of swords. Calling at 
the editorial office he demanded to see 
‘Marco Spada.”’ To his amazement out 
came an old lady, all wrinkled and with 
curls about her ears, who said, ‘I am 
‘Marco Spada,’ sir, and am at your 
orders.” 


““The Girls of Gottenberg.” 
r. George Edwardes has once more 
got into his old accustomed swing 
in his new Gaiety production, The Girls 
of Gottenberg. Based upon the adyen- 
tures of the famous hero of K6penick it 
affords splendid opportunity for the gay 
irresponsible fooling of Mr. Edmund Payne 
and the delightful acting of Miss Gertie 
Millar, not to speak of a host of others. 
The sacred lamp burns as brightly as ever 
at the Gaiety. 


ASSOCIATION 


1--THE RUSH TO JOIN 
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IN LIVING STATUARY. 


(eS rans 


Our photographs depict (1) a characteristic i¢ a7 rie Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield ; and (4) Sir 
pose of the late William Ewart Gladstone; | : ' =~ 4) ag Henry Irving, one of Mr. Albert Toft’s 


(2) His Majesty. the King; (8) Benjamin | : ‘ KR: ablest representations cf famous men 


Photograbhs by Gray 
The above photograph (5) represents : ‘ ; of London; and the last of the series 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., P.C. ; (6) j : sia = (7) shown here is a masterly representa- 
depicts Sir William Treloar, Lord Mayor tion of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 


The new art of animate pictures and statuary has taken a novel form. The management of the London Hippodrome has secured the co-operation of 

Mr. Albert Toft, the well-known sculptor, in the presentation at that popular theatre of a series of living statues of famous Englishmen. Each subject 

is depicted in a characteristic pose or one that represents a memorable moment in the subject's career, Each portrait is strikingly faithful to the 

original, and the entertainment is a very laudable departure from the usual run of living pictures. The various stage settings in which the statuary are 
shown are the invention of Mr. Frank Parker 
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The Business of Marriage. 
HE great object of the 
May season in London 
is, as everybody is 
aware, the business 
of marriage. This peculiar 
contract shares with various other con- 
tracts the feature which the sober Romans 
used to express thus: “In contracts of 
purchase and sale it is permissible to 
circumyent each other.” In order to do 
that effectively the purchaser is drugged 
by words, dress, flowers, perfumes, dances, 
and more especially by music. ‘This is the 
real meaning of the many concerts and 
gorgeous operas of a London season. It 
is not the music as such, for which not one 
person in 10,000 cares a straw. It is music 
as a drug, as a hypnotiser, as a gentle 
disposer to gentle feelings. 


ue i cs 
How Women Drop the Years. 
here is no doubt that a 
fine andante executed 
by twelve first, eight second 
violins, three ‘cell, and one 
oboe can hide many a short- 
coming in the waist, shoulder, 
or arms of a maiden to be 
launched on the forum of 
marriage. A plaintive tone- 
sigh on a ‘cello accompanied 
by a bassoon and a B-flat 
clarinet obbligato can almost 
charm away false teeth. There 
is no telling what that drug 
cannot do. Some Wagner drugs 
make in the eyes of the ear- 
drugged he-listener any woman 
lose from ten to seventeen years. 
Hitherto it has been said that 
a woman in sleeping gown 
loses ten years. The sleeping 
drugs of some modern music 
are more efficient. 
& 2 
Music in Reality. 
have as a matter of fact long 
thought of drawing up the 
true and unsophisticated image 
of music as she is ‘‘spoke” in 
reality. What a few learned 
enthusiasts write‘about the pro- 
fundity of Bach, the Hellenism 
of Mozart, the Michaelangelism 
of Beethoven, the sentimenta- 
lism of Chopin, or the weirdness 
of Schumann; all this is in its 
way quite good, and does well 
for school examinations and 
articles in “The Daily Tele- 
graph.” But, parole de gentil- 
homme, that is not at all what 
music is to London society. It 
is high time to reveal the secret. 


at 


Link. 
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Limited Understanding. 
ake, for instance, a Pachmann concert. 
Now it may gladly be admitted, as 
I told the maestro myself, that he does 
play divinely such things as his soul can 
grasp, while the rest of the pianists play 
divinely neither the things within their 
genre nor those outside it. Pachmann 
can play one Chopin very finély--a Chopin 
gentle and smiling, Janguorously leaning 
on a sofa while he says to a man with 
offensive health smoking a cigar, “‘ Mon- 
sieur, je ne supporte pas la fumée.” It 
must not, however, be surmised that this 
is the one and only Chopin. 


S 


By Dr. Emil Reich. 


Other and Unrealisable Chopins. 

ae here are, indeed, other Chopins; one, for 
instance, who takes six or eight tones, 

dips them into a maddening rhythm, plays 

them, and tears the soul out of you. Your 

heart bleeds within you; you suffer physi- 

cal agonies ; or when, as in the finale of 


~the first movement of his E minor con- 


certo, the left hand, by shakes, sobs all 
sense out of you so that you remain as if 
you had lost your only child—that is a 
Chopin Sophoclean, a Chopin as fatal as 
was Poland to herself and to others. This 
Chopin Monsieur de Pachmann can no 
more play than he can play the violin. 


London Society Sacczilege. 
I premised all this to illustrate my main 
point. London society is a vast label- 


THE COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP 


Lady Beauchamp is a prominent and most successful society hostess and 
mistress of a fine house in Belgrave Square and a country seat at Malvern 
She is the younger sister of the Duke of Westminster and was 
married to Earl Beauchamp five years ago. 


daughter 


ling concern. Each flunkey or person en- 
tertaining, lecturing, or preaching to them 
is forthwith labelled. Pachmann has the 
label, “Chopin” (pronounced “ Shopee- 
ongh”’), The mammas, daughters, and 
prospective fiancés (accent on “an’’) go 
to a Pachmann concert not because they 
are up to Chopin or care for him. Oh 
sacrilege of all sacrileges! To think that 
the Pascal of music can mean anything 
to such people. They go there because 
Chopin is known to deal in sentiments. 
They go to Pachmann because his fame 
as a Chopin player is something quite 
reliable. 
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Lalite Char.es 


She has two sons and one 
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The Music Marriage Bureau. 
Pachmann being quite safe, 
nobody risking to make 
himself ridiculous by indulg- 
ing at a Pachmann concert in 
“How delightful!” “How 
weird!” “How entrancing!” (my secre- 
tary can, on request, send more adjectives) 
it stands to reason that the firm, Chopin, 
Pachmann and Co., is one of the safest 
means of investing in marriage Consols ; 
for, just consider the effect. Since ex- 
clamations of the above kind may with 
perfect impunity be indulged in at a Pach- 
mann concert, and since such exclamations 
haye the immense advantage of making 
young eyes glisten, young noses vibrate, 
young shoulders shiver, and young bosoms 
heave, who can adequately estimate the 
drugging power of that pharma- 
copoeic Chopin-Pachmann. 


Drugging the Victim. 
Now: at last, one can clearly 
see what it all means. 
Concerts or operas draw only 
when they are “safe,” that is, 
when the mamma can tell her 
daughter on the war path that 
she may freely indulge in epi- 
dermal enthusiasm... Caruso, 
Patti, Melba, etc., are ‘‘ safe.” 
Hence one goes there, shivers, 
smiles, looks dreamy, sub-sighs 
a little, and thus helps the 
music in drugging the victim, 
the purchaser. _The music does 
the rest. The true division and 
classification of music, then, is 
according to its drugging power 
with regard to different men. 
In this respect I here beg to 
offer, on the basis of an exten- 
sive experience, the following 
list or ladder of the great 
composers. 
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Materia Medica Musice. 


or simple clerks, especially 
bank clerks, civilians of 
Somerset House, the Board of 
Trade, and young curates, the 
recipe is: Two Schubert lieder, 
one of which must be the in- 
evitable “Serenade” (in D 
minor), with Mazawattee tea 
(in X major). For Oxford 
undergrads, Wagner's Tann- 
héuser and Parsifal with lobster 
salad and champagne brut. 
For critics, journalists, more 
especially of “The Saturday 
Review” type, Badarzewska’s 
“ Maiden’s Prayer’ in B, octaves 
left out, with anchovy sand- 
wiches, and a free bottle of 
hair restorative. For the pro- 
fessors of London University, Beethoven's 
last sonatas in L minor, op. 331, with 
Extension drinks offered by University 
Extension maids known to have no exten- 
sion whatever. For young heirs, Chopin 
played by any pianola, with towvnedos 
(pronounced tornados) of wild buffaloes 
with sherry mixed with Volnay. Korbay’s 
Magyar songs go down beautifully. Schu- 
mann is “souverain” for Frenchmen, and 
Liszt’s rhapsodies settle most Americans. 
tt th ti 
“This is, | beg to submit, the real essence 
and use of music in a London 


season. Dixi et absolvi animam meam. 
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MISS BILLIE BURKE AS. “MISS PERCEVAL ” MISS ALICE RUSSON AS “MISS FANNY PATTON ” 


These are two of the principal ladies in the pretty romantic comedy, ‘‘Mr. George,” at the Vaudeville Theatre. Miss Billie 

Burke, fresh from her success:as the Belle of Mayfair, plays delightfully in a part that is new to her. A moustacheless 

Mr. Hawtrey is one of the features of the piece. We regret being unable to publish a photograph of the well-known comedian 

in his latest réle, due to his having refused to sanction the reproduction of any of the photographs taken of him since 
discarding labial face-tins 
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By J. S. Wood, who as Honorary Organiser of Philanthropic 
London has Raised £250,000. 


Work in 


Keeping Off the Rocks. 

OUR title, Mr. Editor, for the article 
you invite me to write is apt 
because it suggests to the mind 
the raising of a quarter-of-a- 

million ship from the deep sea, and it is 
just as difficult to raise a quarter-of-a- 
million for charitv. There is much akin 
in the salving of a ship and the saving of 
a charity. Ships and charities alike go 
wrong. Bad seamanship and bad secre- 
taryship are often responsible for their 
being “on the rocks.” In both cases 


infinite patience and persistence are needed 
to prevent them going to pieces. 


‘There 


MRS. J. S. WOOD 


Whose name is a well-known one in connection with the 
many philanthropic schemes organised by her husband. 
The portrait reproduced above is from the presentation 


painting by the Hon. John Collier 


are Nature’s elements against the sea 
captain which are stronger than _ he. 
There are similar elements against the 
charity secretary. 


The Secretarial Responsibility. 
iI speak of the secretary because he is, or 

ought to be, the commander of the 
charity ship, and because all experience 
proves that the institution which keeps 
well afloat on the financial sea has a 
secretary trained in his craft, with an ever- 
vigilant outlook for fair winds that may 
carry his golden argosy safely to succour 
the sick and suffering. Butas you ask me 
to tell you something as to the way I have 
raised a quarter-of-a-million for charity I 
must disembark and come to dry land. 

i ie te 

Charity Must be Worked for. 

he day of the “ blind-beggar ’’ methods 

of maintaining charity has long 

departed, but it took many years for the 
charities to realise that it was no longer 
possible to stand, cap in hand, even with 
the most appealing label on its chest, and 
expect the public to throw in coppers 
sufficient to keep the charity going. 


Two Classes of Givers. 


| early saw that two distinct classes could 

be made to serve the righteous cause 
of charity—those who gave guineas for 
the sake of giving and those who would 
give guineas if they had an equivalent in 
some form that appealed to them. I was 
young and inexperienced when I realised 
this fact, and my first success was achieved 
in adopting it. 


My First Big Effort. 


wenty-six years ago “ Ye Olde English 
Fayre” at the Albert Hall—my first 
effort on this principle—realised 
£6,500 in about eighteen hours. 
Ladies in appropriate costumes 
betook themselves in sedan chairs 
through the streets to the hall, and 
much innocent fun and_ frolic 
helped to found one of the 
worthiest hospitals in London. 
Continuously since that time I 
have organised similar schemes, 
but only one other need be 
specially mentioned. 


MR. J. S. WOOD 


Who describes on this page how he has raised a quarter- 
of-a-million of money for charity. The portrait reproduced 
above is from the presentation painting by the Hon. John 


Collier 


#20,000 from a Féte. 
[2 IgoI every county in England was 
induced to take an interest in a per- 
sonal appeal made by Queen Alexandra 
for the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
in the South African War, and I planned 
and organised a three-days’ féte, which 
brought over £ 20,000. 


The Albert Hall’s First Costume Ball. 
Fo one of the hospitals I organised the 
first fancy-dress ball that was ever 
held at the Albert Hall, while for another 
institution I inaugurated the “ Prince’s 
Cinderellas”’ (the first of eight-to-twelve- 
o’clock dances), which went on for some 
years and realised several thousand pounds. 
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A Most Effective Idea. 


erhaps the simplest and most effective 
idea I had was “ A Costless Appeal.” 
Five tradesmen contributed £100 each in 
return for advertising, and I had an appeal 
letter written entirely by hand sent out 
with a well-printed booklet—I lay stress on 
the well-printed—and the hospital reaped 
the harvest of £600 in new annual sub- 
scriptions (the hardest thing in the world 
to get) and £2,000 in donations, all this 
entirely without cost, as the cash from 
tradesmen’s advertisements in the booklet 
cleared all expenses. 
Making up the Quarter-of-a-million. 
ou ask me how the quarter-of-a-million 
is made up? ‘The recent sale con- 
nected with the Royal Irish Industries 
Association, for which I have been 
honorary organiser for twenty years, 
enabled me to complete the £250,000. It 
was the thirty-fourth exhibition I had 
organised, and it brought up the total 
amount sent to the peasant workers of 
Ireland to £141,000. The £20,000 for the 
soldiers’ widows and orphans 
and the £89,000 gathered for 
various hospitals and _ institu- 
tions complete the £250,000. 


we 


The Value of Organisation. 
It is difficult to speak of one’s 
own work, but I. must 
explain that this sum only refers 
to efforts for which I have been 
responsible as honorary. orga- 
niser. Not one of the quarter- 
of-a-million pounds has been 
given because I asked for it 
personally. People hate to be 
verbally attacked .to give 
money. Good. printing with 
some striking and yet simple 
feature I regard as one of my 
chief reasons of success. 


The Unwelcome “ Collector.” 
“The person called the “col- 
lector”? is as unwelcome 
as the dun or the tax-gatherer, 
and is, or should be, of the past. 
But the man who has taken his 
place is worse. A new profes- 
sional beggar has sprung up 
who is acharitymonger on com- 
mission. He takes no individual 
risk but pockets the profits that 
have been agreed upon. 
Charity and Speculation. 
“[ here is speculation in shows and _ func- 
tions. The death of the late Prince 
Leopold ten days before a show upon 
which I hoped to make £10,000 decreased 
the results to £2,200, but then my expenses 
were guaranteed. 


it tit it 


Professionalism in Charity. 
here must be many men and women 
ready to devote time and talents to 
the raising of funds for worthy objects as 
honorary workers, and those who are 
responsible for financing our — charities 
should hesitate to risk their ,funds to 
the man-who represents this new form of 

professionalism in charity, 
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Belcher. 


By Geo. 
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Departing Friend: Rotten! Not fit to turn a dog into 


No; well, good night, old chap 


Beastly night! 


Host: 


Host: 
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T is an old saying but none the less 
true that one - half of the world 
does not know how the other half 
lives. Rabelais was the first person 
to make this profound remark, and 
it has been frequently repeated by 
far less brilliant but equally worthy 

individuals since the spacious times of that 
broad-minded philosopher. There is many 
a man to-day who does not even know how 
his better half lives, though he only con- 
fides his suspicions to the trained ears of 
the family solicitor, who shakes his head 
obscurely and adds another item to his 
client’s bill of costs. But this is beside 
the point. In these modern days when 
the labour market is overcrowded with 
workers who are all seeking some form of 
employment which shall combine the 
least possible expenditure of physical 
energy with the highest possible salary, 
men and even women [Why do you say 
“even women” ?—Ep. Very well then, 
“odd women” if you prefer it—H. G] 
are forced to adopt many curious pro- 
fessions in order to earn a precarious 
livelihood. 


Ht cs Ee 


I propose to deal exclusively with 

those particular trades in which the 

workman is exposed to grave risks 
either of life or limb in the hope that my 
readers may be led to reflect with grati- 
tude upon that supreme good fortune 
which enables them to sit serenely upon 
the safe if somewhat giddy heights of 
office stools or behind the grill of some 
provincial bank, making laborious double 
entries in red ink in bulky leather volumes 
or prying into the secrets of their patrons’ 
pass books. Theirs is indeed a sheitered 
existence compared with that of the man 
who takes his life in his hand daily in the 
discharge of his duties, and since it is 
always a beneficial if not an entirely 
pleasant experience to contemplate the 
fortunes of the less-privileged classes I 
propose to describe in as few words as 
possible some of those professions in 
which many of our fellow countrymen are 
at present perilously engaged but of 
which we see and hear so little that we 
are in danger of becoming callous to the 
sufferings of our humbler brethren. 


[ this brief series of thoughtful papers 


purposely refrain from touching upon 
those trades whose perils are too 

well known to require mention. I 
shall not refer to that unfortunate class of 
human being whose doubtful privilege it 
is to hunt the Norfolk Broads for plovers’ 
eggs in order that colonial Premiers may 
be fittingly entertained and the ties be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country 
still further strengthened. I shall not say 
a word about the humble fishermen who 
put out to sea in an open boat in the 
teeth of the gale and return home laden 
with caviar wrested from some reluctant 
sturgeon and destined to enrich those 
banquets upon which are based the very 
foundations of municipal government. 
he dangers of these men are too obvious 
to need description. I will not dwell upon 
the sufferings of their wives as they sit at 
some lonely cottage window listening to 
B the hoarse cry of the peewit or the 
clang of the lifeboat bell, wondering 
whether their brave, devoted husbands 


| the course of these articles I shall 


> have had the sense to change their 
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1.—_Clhheese-punching. 


damp socks or whether their intrepid sons 
have perchance themselves become bait 
for the voracious sardines which infest the 
North Sea. 
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lower walks of life that danger is to 

be encountered. Many an. eminent 

surgeon is striding along through the 
busy streets of the metropolis. to-day, look- 
ing more like a conjurer than a man, with 
a set smile on his thin lips, a stethoscope 
inside his hat, and in his heart the know- 
ledge that he has at last discovered some 
new and possibly fatal disease which would 
never have become epidemic but for his 
untiring investigations. He has perhaps 
just left the bedside of a wealthy and 
confiding patient, the more vital of whose 
internal organs he has insisted on removing. 
He can still hear the groans of a dyspeptic 
major-general who has one gouty foot in 
the grave and is having the cemetery en- 
larged to accommodate the other. But 
I must apologise for this discursion, which 
is after all only a pretext for avoiding the 
painful subject with which this article is 
headed, into which I am loth to plunge 
until I can be more sure of my facts than 
I am at present. 

= * * 


OST of us at some period or other 
of our daily lives are in the 
habit of consuming a certain 
quantity of cheese. Some prefer 

the Rimmel-like qualities of Camembert ; 
others, gifted with a less lively imagina- 
tion, can grapple gaily with the homely 


I is not only in what are called the 


Gorgonzola. For these I have no message. ‘ 


They are blessed with olfactory organs 
less sensitive than their fellows; they 
can look after themselves. But to those of 
you who eat Gruyére cheese, heedlessly per- 
haps, unconscious of the suffering you are 
inflicting upon a small but by no means 
unimportant section of the community, I 
would appeal urgently, insistently, and not 
I hope in vain. 
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AVE you ever noticed the nume- 
rous holes with which Gruyére 
cheese is punctuated? Have 
you ever paused to consider or 

reflect upon the reason for these frequent 
perforations or the method of their manu- 
facture? I trow not. Yet, my friends, 
“nothing walks with aimless feet”; 
there is a good and sufficient reason 
for everything in this world if only we 
can discover it. So it is with the apertures 
in Gruyére. They are not meaningless 
punctures designed to give an air of 
candour, of openness, to an otherwise 
commonplace article of diet. They are 
full of purpose, and the chief object of 
these holes is naturally to let the odour 
of the cheese escape, to provide an outlet 
for a perfume which if constrained might 
become too pungent for family use. 
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HE Gruyére cheese as it comes 
direct from the cheese mill is a 
perfect thing, flawless, without 
holes. But for the sake of the 

public health and in accordance with 
Article XII. of the Explosives Act it can- 
not long be allowed to remain ina con- 
dition which though attractive from an 
artistic point of view would shortly render 
it a menace to the national safety and 


_ a grave danger to cheese-eaters. 
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By Warry Graham. 
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T all respectable cheese manufactories 
in these islands there is a class 
of labourer, technically known as 
a “cheese-puncher,’ employed at 

the ridiculous wage of 14s. a week, whose 
duty it is to effect the necessary outlets 
for the latent and suppressed energy of © 
Gruyére cheeses. This work, as can be 
well imagined, is a dangerous one and 
requires no little dexterity and courage. 
True, the men are supplied with pince-nez, 
respirators, and wicket-keeping gloves, but 
as is always the case habit soon makes 
them careless, and serious accidents are 
constantly occurring, which under the new 
Employers’ Liability Act are a matter of 
grave concern to the manufacturers if not 
to their employés. 


ste 


F you have ever tried to open a bottle 
of soda water in the train with the 
blade of a small pocket knife you 
will realise the feelings of a cheese- 

puncher every time he drives his gimlet 
into the heart of a virgin cheese. If you 
have ever inadvertently pressed the knob 
of an overloaded syphon and had to hasten 
upstairs in a half-drowned condition to 
change your boots you will understand 
something of the hourly discomfort which 
attends the profession of cheese-punching. 
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Strand on a hot summer afternoon 

multiplied by the odour of the sloth- 

house at the Zoo with just a dash 
of the Thames at low tide and a slight 
soupcon of old-aged egg, you can form 
some idea of the atmosphere in which 
these wretched “ cheese-punchers”’ live and 
move and have their being. Small wonder, 
then, that few of them survive the age of 
eighty, that their noses assume a chronic 
distortion heavenwards, that they are apt 
to faint at the scent of the meanest prim- 
rose at the river’s brim, and that their 
obituary notices contain the single request, 
““No flowers.” 
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Se things must be, I suppose. But 


[ you can imagine the effluvium of the 


it is as well that the public should 

have its eyes opened to one of the 

most crying scandals of modern 
times. How long (I ask myself), how 
long is the flower of our English manhood 
to be compelled to pass its days handling 
these perilous bombs which are eventually 
destined to adorn the dinner tables of our 
aristocracy ? How long are we to remain 
insensible to the suffering which is the 
daily lot of these devoted individuals who 
puncture the cheeses upon which we batten 
and grow proud? How long are we going 
to tolerate the apathy of the present 
Government upon a question of domestic 
legislation which threatens to become one 
of the most notorious scandals of the 
twentieth century? ‘Men must eat and 
women must sleep,’ and the sooner it’s 
over, as Tennyson says, the sooner it’s 
done. But that is no excuse for the callous 
attitude adopted by the whole population 
towards a dangerous profession which 
threatens to rob our first-born of their 
sense of smell, our second-born of their self- 
respect, and our third-born of their sense 
of humour. How long (I ask myself) is 
this state of things to continue? 
long—— [How long are you going 
on talking nonsense ?—Ep. Until 
I get to the bottom of the page,— 
H. G,] 
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THE FIRST TEE. By Will Owen. 


Smithkins (a visitor, who heing without a match has picked up another visitor to play with and is finding out his opponent’s 


handicap): What are you? 
1? Oh! ’Aberdasher 
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BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. By Chas. Pears. 
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WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. By I. M. Bateman. 


. 


Lady: Good morning. | left my bathing dress here yesterday by mistake; may | have it, please ? 
Bathing Man: This the one, miss? : 
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Drawings by J. A. Shepherd. 


fr. Hippo at a Society Baza: 


Verses by Mostyn T. Pigott. 


L ae 


‘*He studied ‘The Times’ with his morning cigar” 


y! OW selfish,” thought 
Hippo, “in frolic- 
some games 


To spend -all the 
night and the day; 
One surely should hearken to 
Charity’s claims 
And give of one’s sutstance 
away.” 
He studied “ The Times” with 
his morning cigar 
And found ’twas the day of a 
swagger bazaar. 


Bd Bod & 
HERE were dozens of 


duchesses, actresses too, 
Announced as the holders of 
stalls, 
So he thought, as he’d nothing 
much better to do, 
He’d hearken to Charity’s 
calls, 
He squeezed himself into his 
very best coat 
And placed in his pocket a crisp 
five-pound note. 
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‘*But she cried, ‘Oh, we never give change'” 
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‘Squeezed himself into his very best coat” 


E entered the place, and a 
girl dressed in pink 
Said, “Please buy a pro- 
gramme from me.” 
He handed his fiver, and, quick 
as a wink, 
In the thick of the crowd 
vanished she. 
He followed, and when he was 
well within range 
He asked, but she cried, ‘Oh, 
we never give change.” 


ed & & 


O money had he, so he 
quitted the show 
Of which he’d had more 
than enough; 
He couldn’t drive home in a 
hansom and so 
Instead he walked home in 
a huff, 
NEXT TIME he hears Charity 
calling afar 
He won't seek her out at a 
swagger bazaar. 
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‘*He walked home in a huff” 
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SEAUTIES of TO-! 


A Notable ILondon Hostess. 
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MRS. MARSHALL ROBERTS 


Mrs. Roberts is a daughter of Sir George Murray, one of the permanent secretaries to the Treasury 
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TWO ROMANS WHO HAVE FREQUENTLY POSED TO ARTISTS FOR PICTURES OF CHRIST AND THE VIRGIN 


Artists in Rome are mourning over the loss of a beautiful woman who for years has been in great demand as a model for pictures of the Madonna. 
Recently she has been married, and her husband refuses to consent to her posing any more. The man shown in the side pictures is one of the most 
famous models of Christ in Rome 


To the ordinary man 
there appears in the 
above _ photographs 
nothing that would 
entitle either of the 
subjects to the honoured 
place they have held as 
famous models, Yet 
artists have paid enor- 
mous sums to be 
allowed the privilece 
of fainting them. 
Italians are specially 
favoured as models by 
artists of nearly all 
countries where portrai- 
ture is practised 


Last month the little 
Marquis of Worcester 
was seven years old, 
but even now he shows 
keen interest in the out- 
coor sports, such as fox- 
hunting and coaching, 
in which his father 
takes so prominent a 
part. The Duke of 
Beaufort, in spite of 
his sixty years, is still 
one of the keenest 
riders to hounds in the 
countty and is almost 
invariably in at the 
death 


THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER WITH HIS GOVERNESS AND COACHMAN 


The youthful son and heir of the Duke of Beaufort is fifty-three years his father’s junior. 
His mother, the widow of the late Baron de Tuyll, married the Duke of Beaufort in 1895. She 
has three children, two of whom are girls, the sisters of the little boy in our photograph 
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Could there be anything 
nicer and cooler for boys 
than these three Summer Suits? 

You could buy them, perhaps, 
cheaper, but they 
would not wear half 
as long, or wash half 

as well. 


“ PETER PAN.” 

In Washing Fabrics, 
~ 9/6. In Serges, 
Cashmeres, etc., 

12/3, 15/- and 17/6. 


SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 


Limited, 
65/7, LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PICTURE MAKING 


is a pastime anybody can indulge. In the first place, Five 
shillings will buy an excellent Kodak, and there are others 
ranging up to £8. The particular charm of a Kodak is that it 
goes easily into the pocket and is loaded in daylight, while film 
for dozens of pictures can be carried without inconvenience. 


THE KODAK DEVELOPING TANK 


is the latest feature of the Kodak system. It is manipulated 
in daylight and gives the best possible results, whether exposure 
is right or wrong. 


Full particulars in the KODAK BOOK, free. 
KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
Branches: 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 


59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C.; and all Dealers. 


In soap- 
shrunk 
Flannel, 
13/9 & 17/6. 


“Text Book of Outfitting.” 
Post Free. 


_ Suits sent on approval. 


“JACK TAR” 
In Drills, 9/6 

complete. In 
Indigo Serges, 
13/- & 16/6 complete. 


THE HEALING VALUE OF ELLIMAN’S in the treatment 

of Aches and Pains is too firmly established to. need pressing. 

Eviiman’s Universal Embrocation, on account of its curative 

properties, can be relied upon as the best remedy for Rheuma- 

tism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, 

Neuralgia from Cold, Cold at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, 

Backache, Cramp, Wounds, Stiffness,Soreness of the Limbs after 

sidialy se Cycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 83d., 1/14, 2/9 & 4/-. 
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H.M.S. eel 77 fl \ \ ‘ H Poa ee aeyeu Kinds 
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\ Ry 5 Ks _| THE R.E.P. BOOK also in- 
NO PAINT. NO VARNISH. MAN. \ eT — | structs respecting the Man- 
ty | r% AF agement of the Sick Room, 
3 Nursing, &c.; also How to 
Make Beef Tea, How to Pep- 
tonise Beef Tea, How to Pep- 
tonise Milk, How to Make 
3arley Water, How to Make 
Whey, How to Make Huma- 
nised Milk, How to Make 
Raw Meat Juice, How to 
; Make Cream Mixture for 
Children, How to Make Albu- 
men Water, and it gives other 
useful First Aid Information, also of the Hygiene of the Athlete. 
IF YOU BUY 3 bottlés of Elliman’s Universal Embrocation, price 1/1}, or 
one 2/9 or 4/-, you can obtain FREE and post free The R.E.P. Book, or you 
may have a copy of it post free to all parts of the world for One Shilling 
eS, (foreign stamps accepted), direct from 

THE “ ALEXANDRA" SEAT. ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 

R.E.P. Book, HUMAN Treatment. E.F.A. Book, ANIMALS Treatment. 


Illustrated Price List on application. 
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AN AMERICAN INDIAN BELLE 


Sac-a-ja-we-a is the euphonious, if lengthy, name of the young lady whose portrait appears above. Sac-a-ja-we-a isa 
recognised belle amongst the Soshone tribe of American Indians who inhabit certain parts 
of the North Pacific coast 


